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they are rendering united service. Articles a 
as declarations of 


This is the third annual summary of the opinions ex- 
pressed by thirty representative agricultural papers (see 


-INFORMATION SERVICE of September 4, 1926, and Sep- 


tember 12, 1925). As stated in previous issues, one of 
the purposes of this SERVICE is to record and interpret 
the thought of various groups upon questions of social 
import. We undertake this on the theory that the 
churches and social agencies should understand the inter- 
ests of those among whom they carry on their programs. 
This monograph takes account of all editorials appear- 
ing in thirty papers during a recent two-month period, 
though quotations are limited to those appearing upon 
In compiling this material, we recognize 


lected topics 
u:: editorial opinion is not always public opinion, but it 


is evident that the agricultural press both shapes and 
reflects opinion to such an extent that this review prob- 
ably touches upon the main currents of thought among 
farmers as an occupational group. We also acknowledge 
that a precise classification of editorial matter is not pos- 
sible; and that among the papers studied there are differ- 
ences in the type of editorialk—some papers tending to 
make the editorial page informational while others more 
definitely advocate a course of action. Although edi- 
torials cannot be classified with statistical accuracy, the 
following list of topics is given to show the frequency 
with which certain questions are discussed: 


Number of Number of 
Topic Editorials Papers 

Legislation and government ..... 222 27 
Economic conditions ...........- 127 27 
Community life and organization 114 24 
Economic cooperation (mainly 

Distribution (in addition to co- 

operative marketing) ........ 76 20 
International questions ......... 23 15 
Transportation and power ...... 22 9 
All others (including personals, 

announcements and miscellane- 

121 21 


CoMPARISON WITH Previous YEARS 


In 1925, 74 per cent of the titles of the editorials studied 
were classified under four general heads—production, 


legislation and government, economic conditions, and eco- 


nomic cooperation. In 1926, 65 per cent dealt with these 
topics, and in 1927 only 60 per cent. In the years 1926 
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and 1927 there were more editorials on community life 
and organization than on economic cooperation. 
International questions were discussed less frequently 
this year than in 1926, but more so than in 1925. Pro- 
hibition received a good deal of attention in 1926, but 
practically none in 1927. Rural-urban relations were to 
the fore, as in 1926. The church and religion were men- 
tioned more frequently than during previous years. In 
both 1925 and 1926 there were more editorials on legis- 


' lation and government than on any other subject, while 


in 1927 production was the leading topic. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that in 1927 because of unusual 
weather conditions in most parts of the country farmers 
were requesting more frequent advice on their production 
problems. The practicability of establishing organized 
control over the volume of farm production was a live 
issue in 1925, but not in 1926 or 1927. There has been 
a steady increase in the attention given to education, and 
interest in community organization has grown during the 
last two years. Social legislation never appeared on these 
pages with any frequency, and has almost dropped out 
this year. The chief national topic was surplus control, 
particularly the McNary-Haugen bill. Interest in the 
McNary-Haugen measure is steadily increasing, and more 
papers favor it now than a year or two years ago. 


Wuat CAN THE GOVERNMENT Do? 


Whenever the status or future of agriculture is dis- 
cussed, the question arises of what the federal govern- 
ment can do. Agricultural leaders differ greatly regard- 
ing government control, though within recent years those 
favoring considerable governmental control have gained 
more public attention, particularly in the cities, than those 
who put their trust primarily in voluntary organization. 
It also appears that governments throughout the world 
are giving more attention than ever before to agricultural 
policies. 

The chief occasion for expressions of opinion upon 
this topic during the period under consideration was Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s veto of the McNary-Haugen bill. As 
noted previously in this Service, the large majority of 
the thirty representative papers have not favored the 
McNary-Haugen bill. The Country Gentleman featured 
quotations from President Coolidge’s veto message in a 
leading editorial. The Rural New Yorker, the American 


Agriculturist, the New England Homestead, and the 
Farm Journal are other examples of papers which do not 
favor legislation of this type. Farm and Fireside says it 
is more interested in having Congress make more liberal 
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appropriations for scientific research on the conversion ~~ 


of certain farm products into manufactured articles, than 
in governmental relief, and the Agricultural Review in- 


sists that the “movement for farm relief now unques- - 


tionably is dominated by political considerations and 
interests. The active force behind the McNary- 
Haugen idea is an aggregation of minorities drawn to- 
gether by various reasons or motives. Except in a few 


states, the bulk of the farmers do not favor this plan. - 


There are, of course, many able and sincere men who feel 
that the exigencies of the farm situation justify the experi- 
ment, and who for that reason are lending their support 
to the movement.” 

Among the advocates of the bill, the President’s veto 
message elicited rallying cries urging those in the move- 
ment to carry on. The National Farm News says: “In 
such an hour as this, it is almost impossible for friends 
of agriculture either to write or speak in moderation.” 
In the opinion of this paper the veto destroyed the hopes 
of a great host of farmers. “As in the past the National 
Farm News intends to carry on. Eventually 
the measure must win, contends Farm Life, and gives 
this message to government and business leaders who 
hailed the veto: “Government price fixing may be, in- 
deed, an economic folly. But you have been a long time 
in discovering the fact. Your tariffs have constantly 
increased the price of manufactured goods; your immi- 
gration laws have added to the wages of labor; 
your commissions and Esch-Cummins laws have provided 
higher rates for utilities. And, then, when agriculture 
comes along and asks for a living American profit, you 
suddenly discover that price-fixing is an economic folly 
from which the country should be spared.” 

The contribution of the Progressive Farmer is: “Its 
staunchest supporters do not claim that the McNary- 
Haugen bill is perfect. But there is need (1) 
for a national program with regard to agriculture; (2) for 
a national board free from political domination which will 
serve as a watchman and spokesman for the farmer; and 
(3) . . . for some national policy which will keep 
our unpreventable temporary surpluses of farm crops 
from becoming so disastrous. The present plight 
of the American farmer is not one in which he can put 
up with mere objections to the McNary-Haugen bill un- 
less . . . some better plan for accomplishing the 
same results is definitely set forth and pushed to success.” 

There was considerable resentment in the farm press 
because the veto message was apparently sent in large 
. quantities to leading farmers throughout the country. 
Both the Prairie Farmer and the Orange Judd Illinois 
Farmer state that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture mailed 150,000 copies of the veto message. The 
National Farm News says that certain business interests 
sent out a million copies, and that members of Congress 
also sent out liberal quantities under the franking 
privilege. 

The National Grange Monthly is of the opinion that 
the experiences of the past two years indicate that other 
methods and another plan must be tried in order to get 
help for agriculture from the federal government. It is 
urging an export-bounty plan, which contemplates a direct 
and open subsidy from the United States Treasury to 
those who export certain staple crops. 

Two papers go into history with words of warning for 
those who enthusiastically urge farm relief. Wallaces’ 
Farmer calls attention to the fact that all agrarian move- 
ments in the United States have been short-lived. Farmers 


‘seem to be unwilling to see a plan through. They will, 


vote for a man who is opposed to their interests witho 
knowing it. A shift in the cycle of prices will make larg 
numbers of farmers apathetic. “There is no chance fo 
a farm victory unless farm groups make it clear that a 
square deal for agriculture is much more important than 
the job of keeping any particular party in power. . . .” 

Expressing much the same sentiments, the Progressive 
Farmer draws up this indictment of both major political 
parties in the United States: “Just as the Republican party, 
being the dominant party, must take the responsibility for 
sins of omission and commission in national affairs—for 
the persistent enrichment of manufactures and commerce 
at the expense of agriculture; for the prostitution of 
American foreign policy to considerations of ‘dollars, 
mahogany and oil,’ as Senator Borah says, rather than 
considerations of liberty and human welfare; for an in- 
excusably high tariff with schedules largely dictated by 
special interests rather than by the public interest; and 
for a shocking failure to adopt any constructive and far- 
seeing policies to prevent wars and safeguard the peace 
of the world and the lives of its youth—so the Democratic 
party must take the responsibility for whatever is done 
or not done in the governments of the South—for our 
indefensible election and primary laws; for vicious and 
antiquated taxation policies; for the shameful backward- 
ness of rural education; for our unintelligent and often 
barbarous penal system; for expensive and often ineffi- 
cient systems of county government; for a failure to 
protect childhood and womanhood in factories whenever 
wealth has preferred to overwork or underpay them; for 


the absence of any scientific effort to provide any syste 7 


of short-time credits better than antiquated crop liens an 
usurious time prices; for a general failure to consider 
progressive legislation now in use in other states and 
countries and for a general failure to give 
farmers political recognition in state or county govern- 
ment, legislatures, congress, or party machinery.” 

The New England Homestead insists that we have too 
much legislation all round. It would like to see an old, 
needless law repealed for every new law enacted. The 
Ohio Farmer says upon the adjournment of the state 
legislature that the main thing to its credit “has been the 
small number of bills passed—a record within the present 
generation at least,” but it adds that “part of this has been — 
due to the friction which has existed between the two 

The Nebraska Farmer advances the proposal that the 
federal government limit the number of acres to be tilled 
in field crops, as the most effective way of controlling 
surpluses. 


’ Tue Farm Loan Boarp SHAKE-UP 


Officials of the Treasury Department were influential 
in supporting a bill in the last Congress which would have 
brought about certain administrative changes in the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, which supervises the federal land 
banks, the joint stock land banks and the intermediate 
credit banks. Those wanting the changes alleged that 
there has been laxity in supervising some of the joint 
stock land banks as indicated by two recent failures among 
these banks; that the administration of the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks has been in the hands of those who* 
do not understand “discounting,” and that better business 
methods should be introduced in supervising the local 
farm loan associations which borrow funds from the 
federal land banks. After this legislation failed of pas- 
sage the administration evidently set out to achieve its 
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aims by new appointments to the personnel of the Farm 
n Board. At least there were three resignations, and 
€: recess appointments were given to men who had 
en identified with the administration of the War Finance 
Corporation and who were known to favor the Treasury 
Department’s plan to recognize the Board. 
This move was not greeted with favor by most of the 
journals that expressed themselves regarding it. Accord- 
ing to the Nebraska Farmer and the Farmer, everybody 


Farmer it means that Mr. Mellon has captured the Farm 
Loan Board. The Ohio Farmer says it is a mistake and 
the Farmers’ Guide says “we have plenty of men com- 
petent to handle the business [of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board] without submitting to the dictation of the 
Treasury Department.” 


Tue Ess AND FLow oF COOPERATIVES 


“The farmer stands alone, unorganized, in an organ- 
ized world,” declares the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
It says, with reference to the southern cotton associations, 
that the main requisite of success is loyalty of the mem- 
bers. It also believes that the federal government may 
turn to encouragement of the cooperatives as the only 
substantial form of relief. 

The New England Homestead, discussing the failure of 
the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Association, says there 
has been an uprising of the majority of the members with 
one unconstructive motive—to kill the association. It 
deplores the fact that those who want to kill the coopera- 
me have no substitute in the form of organization, while 

only way out is to continue cooperation in some form. 
The Farmer declares that “cooperative creameries in the 
Northwest are now much better able to hold their own 
than they were some years back.” The Nebraska Farmer 
records significant progress in the marketing of poultry 
products; Farmstead Stock and Home states with satis- 
faction that 50,000 wool growers are now members of 
cooperative marketing associations; and the Farmer re- 
ports seven instances of growth among the associations in 
Minnesota during the past six years. 

The Orange Judd Illinois Farmer calls attention to a 
very significant decision by the Nebraska supreme court, 
in a case involving the breaking of his membership con- 


‘| tract by a member of the Nebraska Wheat Growers’ As- 


sociation. The association sued for the damages allowed 
in the contract in case of violation, and the member in 
defense alleged that the association was incompetent and 
mismanaged. The court ruled, however, that even if the 
association was mismanaged and even if it previously 
breached the contract, this did not allow the member to 
violate it. This illustrates the body of law which has 
been created in certain states in order to maintain coopera- 
tive marketing. (Experience seems to indicate, however, 
that reliance upon law is futile in maintaining the loyalty 
of members of a cooperative. ) 

The Farmer is of the opinion that a deeper study of 

cooperation is needed and the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducer claims that education of managers of local associa- 
ions is a primary need. 
There is considerable favorable comment upon the 
ttsults of the second International Wheat Pool Con- 
ference (described in the INFORMATION SERVICE of June 
18, 1927). 

During recent years there has been a growing recog- 
nition among agricultural leaders that the cooperative 
movement has spiritual by-products and that non-economic 


is to be congratulated; but in the opinion of Wallaces’ | 
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incentives are needed for the maintenance of an associa- 
tion. That there are still dissenting voices in regard to 
this matter is evidenced by the declaration of the Farmers’ 
Guide that “the sooner the cooperative movement gets 
away from emotionalism and recognizes co- 
operative marketing for just what it is, namely intelligent 
merchandising of goods—in other words, good, sound, 
hard-headed business, the better off it will be.” 


Farm-City RELATIONS 


As before stated, relations of farmers with urban 
groups are more frequently discussed than two years ago. 
The Michigan Farmer calls attention to a significant move- 
ment in Clinton County, Michigan, to promote gatherings 
between townspeople and farmers. Wallaces’ Farmer 
notes a growing sentiment among labor leaders in favor 
of agricultural legislation, particularly the McNary- 
Haugen bill. “It is interesting to note that as a rule the 
times of rapidly advancing land values and farm prosperity 
are when labor is losing purchasing power. .. . 
While it is true that in the past farm prosperity has come 
at a time of labor depression and vice versa, it is not fair 
to argue that labor and agriculture should fight each other. 
On the contrary, there would seem to be the greatest need 
for a cooperative solution of the joint problem.” 

Other remarks indicate conflict rather than signs of 
cooperation, however. The New England Homestead 
and the American Agriculturist disapprove of wage in- 
creases granted railway employes by the federal mediation 
board. The Pacific Rural Press says that agriculture has 
no use for eight-hour days, and that labor seems to have 
little use for agriculture. 

Upon child labor there are two comments. The Farm 
Journal says: “Like a voice from the tomb, the legisla- 
tureof . . . Montana notified Congress on February 
14 that it ratified the deceased Child Labor Amend- 
ment. It reminds us of that group of Hard-shell Demo- 
crats who are said still to be voting for Andrew Jackson.” 
Wallaces’ Farmer says that those who have been inter- 
ested in reducing harmful child labor on the farm have 
been tackling the matter in the wrong way. Admitting 
that there are cases when farm children need to be pro- 
tected from the practices of their parents, the paper says 
that “children are working long hours because prices of 
farm products are too low to permit the hiring of needed 
labor on the farm.” 

The American Agriculturist calls attention to the fact 
that 874 cities in the United States now have passed ordi- 
nances requiring that all milk sold for human consumption 
be from cattle that have had the tuberculin test. The 
larger cities having these regulations are Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Louisville. Three other papers, the 
Pacific Rural Press, the Michigan Farmer and the Orange 
Judd Illinois Farmer express themselves as favoring 
measures to free dairy herds from tuberculosis. These 
measures have in some instances led to protests by farm- 
ers’ groups. (There is a particularly acute situation in 
the relations of the farmers with Chicago, which this 
Department is now studying in cooperation with the 
Chicago Church Federation.) 

The New England Homestead says that rural-urban 
conflict occurs frequently when cities are purchasing rural 
areas for their water supply. The Prairie Farmer quotes 
with approval the declaration of W. G. Bierd, receiver 
of the Chicago and Alton Railway, that “the cost to operate 
our highway and railway systems annually has reached 
the astounding sum of $18,500,000,000. . . . These 
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profligate expenditures are mainly responsible for the 
farmers’ difficulties. Another portion of the responsibility 
must be borne by the American people ‘ because 
of their extravagant demands for service.” The same 
paper also quotes the remarks of Arthur Cutten, a ‘orge 
grain broker, in regard to the operations of the Chicago 
Board of Trade (center of dealings in wheat futures) in 
relation to the farmers. Mr. Cutten told the special com- 
mittee of the Illinois Legislature investigating the Board 
of Trade that “the 30-cent drop in wheat at Chicago in 
May, 1922 was the direct result of manipulation on the 
part of a few elevator companies which control the public 
and private grain elevators in Chicago. Mr. Cutten 
further asks the pertinent question: “How can the Board 
of Trade of Chicago truly continue to be the world’s 
greatest equalizer | of values if its rules are not equi- 
table 

Wallaces’ Farmer, discussing the increasing attention 
given by various agencies in New York City to the agri- 
cultural situation, says: “Perhaps what is most needed 
in New York is a school to educate the reporters, the 
editorial writers, and above all the publishers of the New 
York papers in agricultural matters. If these people 
knew more about farming and its importance to our civil- 
ization in the long run, they would not be so contemptuous 
of western ideas.” 


Wuo SHALL Pay For RurAL EDUCATION? 


There is developing in all quarters—urban and rural— 
the opinion that both city and country should pay for the 
public education of rural children. This is upon the 
theory that wealth is being concentrated in the cities, and 
that a large proportion of farm boys and girls go to the 
city. The farm press generally favors measures aimed at 
equalizing opportunity for education, through the crea- 
tion of special funds within the states, but does not yet 
seem willing to have any federal assistance for public 
schools. Wallaces’ Farmer urges Iowa farmers to work 
for an equalization fund to be secured by income taxes. 
The American Agriculturist would even favor a federal 
fund. It publishes with approval a suggestion by the 
master of the Grange of the state of Washington, that 
the federal government should pay into the treasury of 
each rural school district ten cents a day per pupil and 
fifty cents a day per teacher, the money to be raised by 
income and inheritance taxes. 


LookInGc ABROAD 


The Farm Journal announces that it has instructed its 
canvassers to ask of farmers the question: “Would you 
favor canceling the European war debt owed to the 
United States?” The Progressive Farmer and Wallaces’ 
Farmer have announced that they favor cancellation. The 
New England Homestead says “Briand’s challenge to the 
American people to outlaw war between the United States 
and France is being warmly espoused upon both sides of 
the Atlantic. Every material and spiritual attribute of 
humanity is crucified by war. How true the old saying, 
‘there never was a good war.’ 
and the Farmers’ Guide speak with approval of the agri- 
cultural section of the economic conference held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations in May. Wallaces’ 
Farmer also urges arbitration with Mexico and revision 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


of treaties with China by western powers as a basis for 
peace in that country. y 


Wuat Makes a Goop ComMUNITY? 


Wallaces’ Farmer takes note of the rapid changes in the 
farm community. There are more contacts with the 
town. The area of the community is larger, and “being 
larger, it can attempt to create a more varied and satisfyi 
life. It may build its own meeting place, establish its own 
community playgrounds, organize athletic teams, put on 
plays and debates, plan improvements in production, put 
on institutes and demonstrations, aid in the creation or 
the support of cooperative buying and selling institutions, 

._; The new community is our main hope. Without 
the friendly spirit it generates, without the opportunity for 
mass action it provides, without the diversions and gaieties 
it prepares, we are doomed in the country to a selfish indi- 
vidualism, a morose centering on work for work’s sake, 
and the defeat of all attempts to make farm life, as a 
whole, better worth living.” The same paper expresses 
fear that the exodus from farm to town and city is result- 
ing in a weeding out of many of the best men and women. 

The National Grange Monthly reports that there never 
was a time when granges were flourishing more than at 
present. It also holds up the Danish form of communi- 
ties as an example for Americans. 

The Ohio Farmer calls attention to a new state law 
prohibiting dancing and roller-skating on Sundays in spite 
of the fact that there has been a similar law, unobserved 
and unenforced, on the statute books for many decades. 
It also recalls that a law passed two years ago prohibit 
any person under eighteen years of age from enterirly 
public dance hall is “openly and flagrantly disregarded.” 
It expresses fear that an accumulation of unenforceable 
laws has a bad effect upon community life. It also urges 
that farmers take a vacation and states that the high pro- 
portion of tenants is preventing community development. 

Two papers, the New England Homestead and the 
Prairie Farmer, favor laws which will give states the 
power to sterilize the degenerate and mentally unfit who 
are in institutions. 

The New England Homestead advocates the town 
manager plan as promising the best results in improving 
local government. The American Agriculturist urges the 
observance of National Child Health Day in rural com- 
munities. 

The New England Homestead commends the com- 
munity work of a pastor in a little hill town of Massa- 
chusetts. The American Agriculturist says that “the 
greatest religious development. of the next twenty-five 
years in the rural towns will be less but better and stronger 
churches, with a great decrease in the bitter and selfish 
competition which now too often exists.” The Western 
Farm Life declares that church conditions in the Range 
states are improving, that there are now fewer and better 
institutions. “We think the good men who are losing 
sleep over the empty buildings and ministerless congrega- 
tions might occupy themselves more profitably in finding 
whether the spirit of the country church is true to its 
former ideals, or whether it has been vitiated by the jaz 
mania that afflicts some of our modern city churches.” i 


CORRECTION—The index number for wages given on page 
1 of the July 30 issue should read 41 per cent, not 4 per cent. 
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